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Tuere isa philosophy in eating peanuts, although 
the author of Puffer Hopkins has not as yet discov. 
ered it, and there is also madness in this philoso. 
Who would not 
believe this assertion, should watch the quict and 


phy and method in the madness. 


soothing effect of this insignificant fruit upon the 
human mind—upon the pulse of mortal feeling. 
We have seen a man irritated at the cast of un. 


lucky dice, Joose his last two shillings and six 
pence, curse the moment when he made his debut 
on this rascally globe of revolutions and cyolutions, 
when, feeling in some neglected corner, he discoy- 
crs some trifling amount as a consolation to his 
wounded pocket—his eyes glisten at the sight of 
the half-: 
question, and then his wandering eyeballs fix their 


With a 


humble shop- 


hidden treasure; he asks a nuttered 
powers of vision upon an apple stand. 
sudden bound he displays to the 
woman his fragment of a fortune—he pockets his 
his wants is 


We 


measure of peanuts—the measure of 
have 


with the 


filled, and the gambler is happy! seen 


4 . . 
) arms of his country, rest his weary lunbs beneath 


the grateful shade of the Battery trees, and draw- 
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ing forth from his knapsack the fragrant fruit, : 
tasie and be refreshed by the very smell. As the 2° AY it 133 


pleasing nuts disappear beneath his undaunted 
charge, so disappears his every fear, and fatigue 
yields to plenty ; he rises at the beating tattoo— 
and rises a braver man, a hero for new conflicts. 
We have an admiration for the humble proprie- 
tress of the 
bene! 


apple and candy stall; we deem hera 


ictress, and liken her in vur day-dreams to 
the mother goddess, Cybele dispensing the fruits of 
the ground alike in price to the rich, and to the 
poor. 


We have watched the little stand at morn, 
ind have seen the busy drove 


of the 
} 


lemocracy, exert their budding mercan- 


young and 
blooming « 
in bartering the glistening coin for 
the measured candy, the glowing pippin or the 
tasteful ground nut. And at the close there comes 
another class whose boisterous mirth supplants the 
merry laugh of the juvenile customers, and when 
he hurrics homeward to count 
Mer. 
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Why is a dog's tail like 


Because it is the farthest 


the theatres close s 
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the heart ofa tree ?-— 
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from the hark! 


From Godey's Lady's Book. 
3 o 
“TRIALS.” 
BY MRS. MARY II, PARSONS, 


Ir was a summer night, with scarcely breeze 


enough to stir into inusic the drooping branches of 


many a stately old tree, whose graccful boughs, 
heavy with green foliage, swept downward over an 
open window. Near to it, on a 


couch, lav one 


whose days upon the earth were numbered. Many 
years had passed over the whitened head of Walter 
Ellerslie, years in which life’s mingled web of good 
and ill had purified the heart for the home to which 
As he lay there all 


his eye alone indicated the anxious 


it was fast hastening. silent 
and motionless, 
thoughts that filled his mind ; it wandered often 
old trees he had 
fair of his 
motherless child, and thoughts of the earth were in 
that long, 

* Flas he 


from its saddened fook upon the 


loved from his boy huod, to the face 


heavy, mournful gaze. 


cone, Lucy, my child tad 


. bly. 


he said fee- ¢ 


neg 
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Before she could answer the question, the sound 


of carriage wheels broke the stillness of the night, | 


and sent a flush to the brow of the dying man.— 
His eyes rested upon the door with a glance of 
eager expectation, that grew in painful intensity 
every moment. When it opened, a gleam of joy 


shot from the unnaturally bright orbs, as he ex- : 


claimed to the gentleman who entered —* Edward 


Mordaunt! I knew your father’s son would never | 


fail me.” 

The person thus addressed, took the proffered 
hand with something of coldness, visible even 
through his evidently subdued manners. He 


bowed, and said—* I am ready to fulfil my father’s - 


engegement.” 

** Now—it must be now,” said Mr. Ellerslie; 
“the sands of my life run low ; there is no time for 
dejay or ceremony. ‘The clergyman is already in 
the house ; let him be summoned.” 

Mordaunt touched the bell to which he pointed, 
and then resumed bis position at the foot of the 
bed. 

Mr. Ellerslie motioned his child to his side. As 
she knelt down there, he threw his arm over her, 
and seid, fondly—* 1 shall not leave you alone, 
Lucy; this is Mr. Mordaunt; and, Edward, this 
is my daughter.” 

‘There was something appealing in the old man’s 
tone, but it did not seem to move the person he 
addressed ; he only bowed his head, glanced for 
one moment where she knelt, and as instantly 
averted his eye. ‘The clergyman entered, and they 
stood side by side to be inade one. ‘The same iin- 
mobility of feature churacterized Mordaunt through. 


out the brief, but most sulemn ceremony ; his voice | 


did not vary a tone, or his dark, bright eye droop 
for one moment upon the trembling girl by his side. 
The color came and went upon her check ; her 
lips quivered, and her eyes filled so full of moisture, 


that their long silken fringes seemed heavy with | 


the dews of night, yet she wept not. She under. 


stood how it was, with all a woman's instinctive 


knowledge of the truth ; it needed no voice to tell | 
eae ; 
her she was unloved, and that a cold, unwilling 


heart held on its measured beatings in the midst of 
the tumultuous agony of her own. 

“What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder,” the invalid heard, and a light spread 
over his face, that seemed for a moment to give 
token of life again. “ ‘Thank God,” he murmured, 
softly, “I heve kept my proinise.” 


left the room. Perhaps it was the tones of that 


cumbered too much the pasting spirit, but’ during 


all that long night, a heavy and settled dejection | 


came over the mird of Mr. Ellerslie, and it left 
him not until the gray light of early dawn strug- 
gled feebly into his chau ber; his eye caught it, 
and he murmured—“ I go!” A smile of love and 
of assured forgiveness gleamned for a moment over 
his face, and was gone forever! 

Many years before the period at which our story 
opens, Mr. Ellerslie and the father of ‘Edward 
Mordaunt were school companions, and as time 
progressed, college mates together. A friendship 
of unusual warmth and strength sprung up between 
Ellerslie parted from bis friend to go abroad; 


, he spent many years in travel, and cre he returned, 
) he loved and won for his own, a young Evelish 


girl of beauty and high rank, Lucy Howird was 


“And 1! 
mine,” said Mordaunt; he spuke it bitterly, and | 
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} an orphan under the guardianship of her brother, 
and dependent upon him. She loved Walter Ell. 
erslie, and opposition to her inclinations, with much 
severity towards her, drove her into the rash meas- 
ure of eloping with her luver, who bore her proudly 
to his home beyond the sea. He was not, however, 
' independent of his father, whose republican pride 
was outraged at his son’s condescending to run 
} away with any man’s daughter, when, in the 
; father’s opinion, he was equal to the proudest lady 

of either land. 


i 

! 

{ : : 

| erat or the more aristocratic brother, whose heart 
* was bitter with disappointment that his fair and 


man who could neither grace her beauty with a 


adornings of great wealth. 


father’s state of feclings towards him, shrank from 
exposing his wife to the equivocal welcome that 
awaited her in the home of his childhood ; he glad- 
ly accepted the urgent invitation of Mr. Mordaunt 
to live with him, and pursue his profession in 
—— city. hither they went, and for three 
years, Walter Ellerslie and his young wife found 
a happy home with this faithful friend and bis 
gentle and lovely lady. The Mordaunts had but 


ee 


the reader. He was cight years of age at the time 
“our Lucy” was born; and then the fathers, en- 


, couraged by the smiling sanction of the mothers, 


promised these children to one another,and engaged | 


of suitable age, should see their engagement ful- 


filled. On his dying bed, Mr. Mordaunt had 


. . ; 
| wrung from his reluctant son a promise, that when | 


calicd upon by Mr. Ellerslie, he would marry his 
It cost Edward Mordaunt much 
make it; but his father hud been gentle, patient, 
} and faithful with hin all his life; then a memory 


} 

} 

t 

4 

} that the one who lived longest, if the parties were 
‘ 

{ 

; 

{ 

‘ 

{ 


daughter. 


, seemed sounding in his cur, of a love that had 
lighted up all the brightest and huppicst moments 
| of his existence. It is true, she was “ low in the 
gave” now, but she had pleaded with him to obey 
: his father; and it is matter of question which influ. 
enced him most, the dying father or the dead moth- 
er. 


Three years passed away, and no requirement 
was made for Mordaunt; he mingled among men, 
and planted his foot firmly on the threshold of life, 
as one who meant to go up. ‘ile memory of his 
| pursuit of his profession, he had well nigh forgotten 
that ke was bound. 
bitter thought linked darkly in his mind with the 
name of Lucy Ellerslie. 


perpetually before him ; it was most injudicious ; 


and when all mention of it ceased, on the death of 


Mr. Mordaunt, the sense of relief was inexpressibly 

i great. He ceased to think about it; he hoped he 
wight never hear of it again. 

With Lucy it had ail been different. 

fifteen when 


She was 
her father first her of the 


engagement be had made; 


informed 
und he 
this account with so any kindly things of Edward 
Mordaunt, and his own debt of gratitude to his 
father, that a responsive chord awoke in the maid. 
en’s heart. On her sixteenth birthday, he renewed 


the subject, and again found his child easily led 


~ 


It would be difficult to say which | 
of the two felt most displeasure, the sturdy demo- } 


beautiful, and well-descended sister, should wed a } 
coronct nor increase its splendor with the lavish | 


The young husband, made acquainted with his 


one child, a son—the same already introduced to | 


to | 


haunted him, a memory of a soft voice that still } 


promise grew dim ; in the excitement and earnest | 
voice, or perchance it was that things of earth bad | 


So he felt it, and many a ; 


Through all his carly 
youth and graver manhood, his father had kept it | 


accompanied ¢ 
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‘ by one who had moulded her young mind in many 
' things after his own. Yet with sad thoughts and 
| sorrowful forebodings, did Walter Ellerslie look 
forward to this marriage. He felt he had done 
wrongly, yea, rashly, in taking the future destiny 
, of two human beings into his own fallible hands. 
, He was well advised of all Mordaunt’s views, 
; through a source on which he could rely, and he 
| trembled for the fate of his young daughter, whom 
he had nurtured so tenderly. Full surely, if his 
error was great, his punishment was also ; the 
latter years of his life were clouded, and their 
, brightness turned to sorrow by the memory of that 
early promise. Still he adhered to it ,it was made to 
} the dead, and, in his view, torecede from it was 
} impossible. He refrained from all communication 
' with Mordaunt, in the constant hope that he would 
come forward voluntarily. Not so; things re- 
} mainedas they had been, when Mr. Milerslie’s sud- 
den illness brought matters toa speedy termination 
Mordaunt was summoned, and ere the lamp of 
life went out, it witnessed the fulfilment of a pro- 
inise that had been the source of Walter Ellerslie’s 
heaviest sorrow. His daughter did not know this 
was 80; he carefully concealed from her bis anxi- 
ous forbodings ; and although she sometimes 
wondered they never saw Mr. Mordaunt, she left it 
) in her father’s hands without inquiry, and with a 
} quiet and hopeful looking forward to the future. — 
The child of so much love, of so much luxury, she 
} could not easily think of disappointment. She was 
eighteen at the period when our story opens, as 
carefully reared, as fully and thoroughly educated 
{as large means and Icisure will admit. She had 
lived in much seclusion, as Mr. Ellerslie deemed 
} such a course in accordance with his promise ; yet 
he sometimes feared a natural timidity of disposi- 
} tion and much sensitiveness of spirit, had been 
fostered in Lucy’s character in consequence. She 
; was a child of God, but she had been in a remar- 
: kable degree exempt from temptation ; her life had 
| been like a gentle stream, winding its smooth and 
) silvery way beneath pleasant trees, and by the side 
! of flowery banks, and among broad and fertile 
fields, which stirred not even the surface of its 
quiet waters, but rather invited to repose. But a 
change was coming, when the tumultuous waves 
of human passion would overleap these bounds, and 
| when a something stronger than human passion 
} must say to the raging waters, “ Peace, be still!” 
‘The evening of the day after her father’s funcral, 
Lucy sat alone—ulone, indeed! 


She began to 
Mr. Mordaunt since 
| her marriage ; in the midst of her sore bereave- 
ment, she was painfully sensible of this avoidance. 
She knew not what to trust to—the future was 
dark, and hope grew dim in her heart, but did wot 
go fully out. 


fecl it so. She had not seen 


She received a message from him, 
; requesting permission to see her; she gave it 
willingly—yet it was not without dread she saw 
him enter, and his cold salutation did little to reas. 
sure her. 


He said * he was sorry to trespass on her time, 
but was hurricd with home engagements, and 
would gladly come toa full understanding with 


He 


paused, apparently for an answer; Lucy made 


her in regard to their most unhappy position.” 


none, and he went on—* I can well imagine your | 


situation to be cqually distressing with my own, 


and I yicld to you the privilege of deciding as_ to € 


our future course when you shall fully know my 


te 
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views. ‘The species of coercion that has urged us } 


on to our present position, no longer exists in either 
case ; the fatal engagement of our fathers has been 
kept, and cannot, I think, bind us to live together. 
I propose that we separate ; I relinquish all claim 
to your father’s property, and will make any other 
arrangement in regard to pecuniary matters you 
desire. ‘To live with each other would be only to 
increase our misery—apart, we may sometimes be 
enabled to forget the blight that has fallen on our 
lives. These are my feelings ; I leave it to you to 
decide.” 

** Leave me, now,” said Lucy, scarcely knowing 
in her anguish what she said. ‘ Leave me; oh, 
leave me !” 

Without a word, he left the room. 
true? How often the heart asks this question 
when the first great sorrow breaks upon us. Had 


he cast her off? Given her up with scorn? Had | 


he dared to do this? Did he think she would force 
herself upon him—she thought, as, with streaming 
eyes and burning cheeks, she paced the room.— 
Never! never! She would give him back scorn 
for scorn ; for his contempt he should meet double; 
he should know she could live without him—that 
she despised him ! 

“ What is right for you to do, Lucy ?” 

started as if a voice had spoken—and so it did.— 
She heard it over the noise and tumult of angry 
passion, and her heart was still! Her sobs came 
not so convulsively, and her tears flowed gently. 
She tried to think ; the impulse was strong within 
her to command him from her presence forever; 
her pride was deeply wounded ; it was clear he 
did not mean to acquaint himself with her charae- 
ter, and see if she was worthy tobe loved. The 
cherished darling of her father’s heart, his tender 
nurture had little prepared her for a trial like this ; 
young in years, younger in the Christian lile, how 
could she meet it? Yet she did—for back of all, 
of impulse, and the prompt feeling to resent, was 
the desire to do right. She wavered in it, she 
shrunk from it, but back it came again, each time 
growing stronger, each time making duty clearer. 
Lucy prayed ; and may they who doubt the effi- 
cacy of prayer, be enabled, when their trial is upon 
them, to pray as she prayed, as a child to a father, 
as a suffering child to Him whose love had brought 
this trial upon her. She rose up, at peace with 
her husband; anger and pride, and passion were 
stilled ; she suffered and struggled yet, but without 
any portion of her first stormy feelings. 

The next morning she sent for Mordaunt. He 
seemed embarrassed, looked pale and harassed.— 
Bowing, he said, coldly—* I am glad to find you | 
have come to a decision, and [ do hope, madam, 


it will be in accordance with the best interests of 


both.” 

Lucy was silent, and her heart nearly failed her. 
With visible effort, she said— Have you never 
thought, sir, it would be better for us to live to- 
gether? Might not mutual acts of kindness bring 
about a different state of feeling ?” 

Mordaunt. Do not 
We cannot be happy in the hor. 
rible circumstances in which we are placed.” 


“Impossible exclaimed 
deceive yourself. 


“We have promised,” faltered poor Lucy, “ be- 


” 





“A promise forced upon as,” interrupted Mor- 


) daunt, impatiently, * and not binding, in my view, 


upon either of us.” Ile checked himself, and 


PLL AP RAPLE DELP LPP 


Was this all } 


She | 


added, calmly—* I fiewe poner: this matter to 
your decision, and will endeavor to abide by it.” 


Lucy held her clasped hands towards him im. 


eee 


cheeks. “ We ought to live together; it is our 
duty,” she said. 

He stepped suddenly forward, took the trembling 
hands between his own, and led her to the win- 
dow, fixing his stern gaze upon the tender and be- 
} seeching eyes that shrank from his glance. He 

said—* You will understand, Lucy, that while you 
bear my name and are mistress of my house, you 
can never be more to me. I will not take to my 
heart a woman who can thus force herseif upon 
me. Yet more—I have bitter feelings towards 
you; your very name has been hateful to my ears 
, Since first my father commanded me to marry you. 
} Think well upon what you are doing, and then say 
' if, in view of all this, you will go with me?” 
“Yes,” she said, gaspingly ; “ yes, unless you 
; command me to stay. I have promised 
The words died on her lips. He released her, 
} 
{ 











sighed heavily as he drew his hand slowly across } 


his forehead, and turning from her, said—* Let it 
be so—we will go together ;” 
he passed from the room, “ the suffuring is not all 
mine, cither.” 

Lucy reached the sofa, and sank down there, 
with her arms thrown overher face ; she lay motion- 
; less, sensible only of the great and heavy anguish | 
that was in her heart—it was night there. As 
you have heard the murmur of a far-off stream 
when all was hushed, came low,soft words to Lucy ; 

—‘* Come unto me, all ye that are weary and | 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It was 
even so; she knew the voice of the meek-hearted 
who had borne so much for her! The darkness 
lighted, and the heavy weight upon her heart grew 
fainter ; she was cheered, for a mighty sympathy 
had met her, and breathed of comfort and a pa. 
tient waiting for the end. She still wept—but what 
are tears? 


ee ee ee 





‘ 





“Thank God, bless God all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep tor.” 


As the sun mingling with the clouds of April, 
so did a deep and peaceful feeling steal into Lucy’s 


and because 
her exhaustion had been great, and many sleepless 


troubled heart—she was comforted ; 


nights her portion, she folded her hands as a young 
child would do, over her bosom, and slept. Per- 
| haps an hour after, there was a gentle tap on the 
' door; there was no answer—it opened, and Mor- 


daunt stood beside her. 


He gazed long and 
Ile marked the swollen eyelids, the 
traces of past suffering about the delicate mouth, 
and again Le sighed heavily. She breathed softly 
and her sleep was deep and quiet. 


earnestly. 


*Can she 
sleep,” he thought, “ when she has so much cause 


will admit of ? Has 
Perhaps it is better so— 
she may be happy, when a woman of stronger 
; feeling would be wretched.” 


much, perhaps, as her nature 
she so little sensibility ? 


These were his mus- 
- : 3 ’ 
, ings as he stood looking upon his young wife. If 


| his good angel had told him then it was God who 


{ had comforted his would not 


suffering child, he 
have believed. 
and lifted up above every human want and sorrow, 
and how could he care for creatures 


as we are? ‘I'rue; but He has found a way in 


which to reach us with his human sympathy. Oh, 





ploringly, while the tears rolled down her pale | 


and he thought, as , 


for suffering—when, indeed she has suffered as } 


God was infinitely great, and high, ¢ 


insignificant } 
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} hone most precious, most blessed, that lifts the 
heavy heart to Him who bore its bitter portion with 
us—our friend and brother! He did not deem us 
insignificant when our natures were immortal, and 
gifted by Himself with such amazing powers to 
suffer and enjoy. 

Mordaunt had sought Lucy to acquaint her with 
the hour of their departure, and with some faint 
hope that she might yet decline going. He sent 
a message in the evening that he wished to leave 
early the next morning, so as to be able to reach 

city before night. 

Lucy began the work of preparation in earnest ; 
{ when over, she sent for the servants of her father’s 
{ houshold, and with many kindly words, and more 
substantial tokens of her favor, she took her leave 
of them. When the morning came, and her bag- 
, gage had been removed, she walked to the window, 
| hersclf fully prepared to go. Mr. Mordaunt stood 
by the carriage,giving some directions ; he chanced 
to look up, and sceing her, touched his hat—but 
' Lucy thought his face was colder and sterner in 
its expression than when they parted the day be. 
fore. It was a painful moment. “ What if it 
should be alwaysso !” was her involuntary thought. 
** Oh, that I could leave it all with ny Heavenly 
She 





} 
? 
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} Father, and think only of present duty !” 
tried to do so. 

Mordaunt sent for her; he did not come—per- 
haps Lucy thought he would. Their ride for nany 
miles was in almost total silence, which Mordaunt 
first interrupted, by saying “ she would not find 
things in a state of utuch preparedness for herself; 
be lived as most bachelors did—indifferently, And 
he feared the change would be uncomfortable, from 
her own well-ordered and beautiful home, to the 
great, rambling and ill-furnished house that owned 
him for its master.” 

Lucy smiled. “If he would permit her, she 
would soon have it all in order; it would be plea- 
sant occupation for her.” 

“The house,” said Mordaunt, “is very large, 
with wings on either side, and susceptible of much 
improvement. I am glad you are disposed to take 
The garden I have endeavored to 
| improve, for the sake of one who had much pleas 

ure in it while she lived.” 


charge of it. 


nssiiie . ~_e ee eee 


} Luey knew he meant his mother; she had 
heard her father speak of the degree of perfection 
to which the late Mrs. Mordaunt, at the conclusion 
of her life, had brought her garden. 


~~ 





“fam very glad there is further business in 
store for me,” said Lucy; “in my own home, I 
} found much of my pleasure in the garden, and 
jon that account, will not go quite ignorantly to 
work.” 

“T resign it entirely to your care; I have not 
much skill or taste in anything of the kind,although 
You will 
find many changes requisite, and if you succeed 
in making it like the garden we have just left, it 


\ 
| 
} 
{ 
} 


I can enjoy a beautiful arrangement. 


will no doubt be a source of enjoyment to us 
both.” 

; Luey’s heart beat quickly: “he had named 
them together—might not his heart soften towards 
her yet? and the bright 
star of hope rose on her future. ‘There was but 


it, it Mordaunt was a 


9 


was her rapid thought; 


‘ little reason for is true. 


| himself naturally, now that the storm of passion had ' 


passed by. Indeed, he had resolved upon gentle- 


well- bred and courteous man, and only expressed ; 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


ness, and such attention as their mutual relations | Mrs. Bolton wassilent. But it seemed a strange | 


demanded ; resolved to make the best of a bitter 


evil, and bear as patiently as he might the long | 


trial which had come upon him. Unless under 


the influence of very strong emotion, which might ' 


blind his sense of right for a season, Mordaunt 
was incapable of a deliberate act of injustice to- 


wards Lucy. Neither was he insensible to the 


claim she had on his protection. 
Lucy mentioned Dr. Ellicott, a cousin of her 


father’s whom she had not-seen for many years.— | 


Mordaunt knew him well, and esteemed him high- 


had taken the most interest in his welfare. “ As 
for Mrs. Ellicott,” he said, “it was not easy for 
him to express kis admiration of her character.— 


and sclf-possession of manner that secure the re- 
gard of those first attracted by the sweetness of her 
disposition. I like such a manner in a woman— 
indced, I think it essential.” 

“You do,” thought Luey ; “ then Tam far from 
possessing anything half so imposing.” 


, nistering to the afflicted. 
ly—indeed, he was, of all his friends, the one who | 


| overflowing. 


sort of marriage to her, “ with little of the young 
heart about it,” as she afterwards said. 

Shortly after their tea was over, Doctor and Mrs. 
Ellicott came in. 
was over, the doctor sat down by Lucy. 


When the first cordial greeting ' 
“ My 


dear Mrs. Mordaunt, you must look upon me as | 


an old friend. I am, indeed, your reiative, and 
very deeply have I mourned your recent loss.”— 


Then he spake of her father, and Lucy was sooth. 


ed and comforted, for he was well skilled in mi- } 


He told her many 


things of his early history, and dwelt on all his } 
goodness and his love, until her heart was full to ' 


And although Mordaunt’s “ dignity 


/ of manners” lingered still in her ears, the warm | 
She is a most noble woman, with a gentle dignity | 


“There are great differences of opinion on that — 


point, you will allow, Mr: Mordauat,” said Lucy, 
half snuling at her own annoyance. 

“ Great,” he answered, somewhat abruptly ; “ 
had allusion to my own.” 

Lucy made no reply, and they rode on in silence. 


The shades of night were gathering over tht beau- | 
tiful city they were approaching, as they entered | 


tears gushed freely from her eyes, without her hav- 
ing power to restrain them. 
was a close observer, and he saw with sadness 
that Mordaunt had no sympathy with her. “ He 
is unhappy, too,” he said to his wife, as they walk- 
ed home; “and so changed! His was all anima- 
ted and glad spirit, full of life and its enjoyments ; 


against his will, the gentle and sensitive girl they 


have made his wife.” Worse than folly—it was | 


} wickedness to do it.” 


its environs, and drove rapidly to Mr. Mordaunt’s 


house. 
through its stately entrance; she longed fer her 


undisturbed mistress for years, looked at her, she 
fancied, with anxiety and distrust ; and although 
she welcomed her, it was without any evidence of 
satisfaction on her somewhat rugged features.— 
Lucy was oppressed, and could searcely refrain 
from tears. ‘Tea was speedily prepared. While 
they were partaking of it, Mrs. Bolton, the house- 


had lingered in the room on various pretences, 
secretly surprised at the silence and coldness of 
the parties. 
beat in favor of Lucy, and she forgot she had come 


to be her mistress without sending her word. Mrs. 
Bolton did not like being surprised. She saw 


up a plate and handed it to her. 

“Here, my dear young lady, are cakes of my 
own baking. Do taste one of them. 
have had things in different trim if you had only 
let me know you were coming.” 
them. “Just taste one of them,” she urged ; 
* they are good and whulesome. I cannot bear to 
see you look so heart-sad, the first night you come 
to yourown home. Do you know, Mrs. Mordaunt, 
you were born here, in this very house? I held you 
in my arms, a little, soft buby ; and Master Ed- 
ward raised upon his toes to peep over my arm to 
sce you, and he laid his hand on your face, and 
usked me if that would hurt you. I remeimber it 
all as if it were but yesterday.” 

A deep flush passed over Lucy’s face, but she 
said kindly, “ You will tell me all this again, Mrs. 
Bolton, when I shall be glad to hear it. ‘l'o-night 
we are weary with our long journey, and are not 


good listeners.” 


C<>- 


Lucy shrank a little, as they passed | 


‘ 


He was, indeed, changed. It was not well fur 


the high and independent spirit of Edward Mor- | 


He felt all ! 


: the moral force work that had been employed, as | 


daunt to be coerced into this marriage. 


iron, that enters the soul, and his mind was dark- 
ened with many a bitter prejudice against the in- 


nocent cause of his suffering. 
fathers’s arm of support and kind tones of encour- | 
agement. The old housekeeper, who had reigned | 


} 
} 


; 
‘ 


| freshed and calmer than the day before. 


| other than myself. 
and if you wish it, will speak to him. 


Lucy retired to her own room immediately after 


the Ellicotts left. She was worn out with the 


| excitements of the day, and her sleep was deep and 


undisturbed. She rose early, as was her wont, re- 


She 


{ spent an hour in her quict chamber, communing 
, with her own heart, secking 


guidance, direction 
and protection from Him who alone is able to give 


} it. Her great effort was to bring down her mind 
keeper, had leisure to observe her new lady; she } 


But now her woman’s heart began to 


entirely independent of myself. 


to present duties, “ If L can do that,” she thought; | 
“if I can be faithful in the present, leaving all the | 
; rest in my Heavenly Father’s hands, I shall find 


blessedness, if I lose happiness.” She passed from 


the hidden into the outward life, with a gentle, | 


loving heart, and a strong, earnest desire to do right 


| before God. 
Lucy eat but little, and that with effort ; she took | 


Was it not well, my reader, that she should hold 


; commune thus with her own spirit and Him who 


Luc#Pdeclined 


of the old trees, and the tiniest flower was 


om 30° 
| gave it 
I should | 


The old gentleman | 


sat down to breakfast. He divided his thoughts 
between his coffee and papers, and their meal 
passed in silence. Lucy waited until his reading 
was over; then she begged he would excuse her 
troubling him, but she had one or two requests to 
make. 

* Was she at liberty to bring the old gardener 
for many years in her father’s employ, to take 
charge of his ?” 

« Certainly ; he would be glad to have it so.” 

* Had he any objection to having her father’s 
furniture, much of which had been purchased ex- 
pressly for herself, removed to his own house ?” 

** None, if it was her wish.” 

** Would he give up to her private and absolute 
use, the left wing of the house !” 

To this there was assent, and also to her request 
that they might occupy the right wing until the 
rest was in order to receive them. 

It cost Lucy a great deal to make known her 
wishes, but she feared to act without a full under- 


standing, lest he might be displeased. He inquired 


: if she meant to supply the wants of the houschold ? 
now he is stern and grave, and little fitted to mate 


He 
placed in her possession ample means, which she 
was to draw quarterly; and for the repairs of the 


She would, with Mrs. Bolton’s assistance. 


' house, he gave her an order on his banker, which 


she was left to fill at her own discretion. 

There was a pause, which he broke. “I have 
been thinking you will feel more independent if 
your own business affuirs are settled by some one 
I have thought of Dr. Ellicott 
You may 
confide in him entirely.” 

“TI am satisfied with present arrangements,” said 
Lucy, with emotion, “ bat will do as you think 
best.” 

© T should not like to be misunderstood on this 
“ T have 
the disposition to fulfil the duties your father as- 
signed me, but it will not be for your comfort to 
have itso. You will act with more freedom to be 


Shall I speak to 


point,” said Mordaunt, with gentleness. 


Dr. Ellicott !?” 

Lucy gave her assent. Te took up his hat, 
mentioned their usual hour for dinner, and in the 
doorway lingered a moment to say—“ TI will tell 


Dr. Ellicott to call this morning, and I have no 


} doubt you can obtain from him such information 


Before Mr. Mordaunt was ready for breakfast, | 


bis wife bad examined every nook and cranny of 
the garden ; her heart rejoiced under the deep shade 


more 


precious in her sight than silver or gold. She saw 


; how much of care had been expe nded on this be au 


; time. 


judgment and taste did 


tiful spot, how much was yet needed, and she 


/ was to be done, and resulved to do it su quietly that 


her husband should searecly know it was in pro. 


gress. And in this work she was no novice, as 


as you require in regard to workmen of every des- 
cription. He understands such matters much bet. 
ter than I do. Good morning, madam.” 

Lucy sat still long after he had left her, and 


many tears stole down her cheek unheeded. It 


/ seemed so wide a separation—their interests were 


‘ to be different, their communications brief—he had 


willed it so; and the lonely orphan sorrowed with 


} a bitter grief over the recent bereavement that had 
parted from her the fast and faithful friend of her 


, childhood and youth. 
| longed to have it look as it had cone in Ais mother’s | 


She went over the house also, saw what } 


Yet he was not far away, 
for his counsel and early teaching had much to do 


with her concluding thoughts—to wait patiently, 
Lond =) - 


} to bear cheerfully, to contribute to Mordaunt’s 


she had always been associated with her father in ' 


carrying out his plans of improvement, and his 


. 5 
inuch in forming her own. 


She was fully competent to the task before her.— 


' soil; but now the Master’s hand was needed, that < 


Mr. Mordaunt was reading the morning papers, as 


, she entered, and after a quiet good morning, they 


comfort where she was permitted to do so, to be 
faithful in her duty, leaving all to God. Lucy was 
too young ard tender a plant of Christian growth 


to have borne such fruit, if the careful nurture and 


early training of her father had not prepared the (|- 


what was fair and beautiful might become perfect ¢ 
' ( 


and fit for himself. 
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Lucy thoughtful and energetic in carrying out her 
plans. She lived in action, and it softencd down 
much of the ruggedness in her daily path; her 
house and garden came out shapely and beautiful 
from her hand, with the marks of her fine taste 
and correct judgment in everything she attempted. 
She ordered her houschold after the example of her 
Christian father ; morning and evening the sacri- 
fice of “a pure heart loving fervently,” was joined 
by all who dwelt beneath her roof, excepting her 
husband. Already her influence was great among 
her domestics, and she used it to lead them in 
“ways of pleasantness and peace.” Ina large 
city where her lot was cast, she saw in the future 
how much good even she, a gentle and quict wo- 
man, might effect. To do good, lay near her 
heart ; to lighten the burden for others, did some- 
thing in relieving the weight that oppressed herself. 
Mordaunt was sensible ofa great increase in all his 
comforts ; his slightest wish was always attended 
to, while he was gratified and often astonished at 
her improvements. Lucy’s quict and noiseless 
movements in no way interfered with him; he was 
in some degree reconciled to her presence ; but his 
indifference—perhaps we had better say coldness 
—was unfavorable in its action on Lucy’s sensitive 
character. Her timidity grew upon her, until she 
rarely uttered a word unless he first addressed her. 
The excitement of altering the house and garden 
passed by. Lucy suffered most in the time of in- 
action, and sad, desponding thoughts would often 
steal over her ; but she made progress in that inner 
and hidden life of which the world knows nothing. 
She grew in knowledge of herself, and of the mys- 
tery of her being, and she saw the end of her 
trials in the development of much that was good 
in her nature, in the overcoming of much that was 
evil. She had been too much the darling of her 
father’s heart, for affection blinded to 
many traits in her character, that her Heavenly 
The 
process was carried on gently and tenderly then, 


not to be 
Father in his ewn wise way was removing. 


but she was destined to heavier suffering ere it was 
completed. But through it all, evermore there was 
in her heart the unshaken trust that He did it wisely 
and well for her; that she knew not—He knew 
all! 

The left wing of the house was given up to Lucy. 
Mr. Mordaunt had never entered it since it had 
It was her Ellerslie 
home ; every article her father most prized, or that 


been appropriated to her use. 


Her choice and 
beautiful library, that last gift from his hand, she 


he had given to her, was there. 


had arranged, albeit with many tears of a heavy 
sorrow in his loss. 
ly skilled, was a source of pleasure to her; and 
Mordaunt lingered once to catch the sounds, but 
they were heard faintly, and passed soon from his 
mind. 
took all means to increase his interest in it; he 
tried to find his pleasures in its anxious cares, and 
to forget there was such a thing on earth as domes. 
tic happiness. But there was many an hour of 
an “aching void” that could not be 
filled with legal duties ; 


weariness ; 


and better qualities of his nature, of which he was 
sometimes painfully sensible. Some self-reproach, 
} too, began to mingle uneasily with his sense of the 


injury done himsclf. Luey performed with such 
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We will pass over the month that followed.— | faithfulness every duty, and bore so uncomplain- | 
Her few wecks of responsibility and care had proved | ingly her part of the burden, that his prejudices 
against her began to yield ; but she seemed to him | 


achild in her feelings, timid, constrained and 


awkward. He wondered sometimes whiat the Elli- | 


cotts saw in her to admire and love so much; they 
had not been slow to express their feelings to him, 


and he was aware of the growing nature of their 


friendship for Lucy. She did not enter into gen- 
eral society on account of her father’s death. Mr. 
Mordaunt came in one day to dinner, with a 
countenance of unusual animation. 

“1 have just had letters,” he said, with a smile 


of genuine pleasure—and Lucy thought how hand- | 
some it made him look—* from my Aunt Howard, ; ‘I am afraid,” he answered, laughingly, ‘* she 
and she tells me her daughter will spend the winter | 


with us. I am delighted it is so, and have written 
her tocome. I think you cannot but enjoy the 


' society of Eleanor; she is very animated, well in- 


formed, and most charming in her manners, and 
will make our house delightful this winter.” 


pleasure. 
Mordaunt said—‘** Mrs. Howard and her daugh- 


ter were among the few relatives remaining of a | 


once large connection. 
father, and married, as was supposed, a wealthy 
man, but after his death his affairs were found in- 
volved, and his widow, at the final settlement, was 


left with a bare competence—-another reason,” , 


observed Mordaunt, in conclusion,“ why we should 
be glad to receive her daughter.” 

“ Indeed it is,” said Lucy; “and I will do 
everything in my power to make her happy.” 

She spoke warmly, and her husband felt grate- 


ful. 


° > ) . . . 
; ner, and Lucy tried her best to come out of her ; will remove that veil from your face, and look upon 


shell and talk too. She did not succeed very well, 
yet Mordaunt discovered that she listened, and ‘e 


saw—for he looked, which was of rare occurrence 


—that she was gratified. 

** T heard you tell Mrs. Ellicott you would like 
to sec the mountain view she was describing to 
you, Mrs, Mordaunt. Iam going to drive in that 
direction this afternoon; there is room for two in 
my little carriage, and if you will accompany me, 
I shall be happy to take you.” 

The color spread over Lucy’s face, and the tears 
started to her eyes; she tried to thank him, and 
say how gladly she would go, but her tongue re- 
fused its office, and she could not utter a word 
without bursting into tears. 
to be sure. Ah! the heart must feel as Lufy’s 
had—for days and weeks and months, without a 


: word or took of kindness, the young, fresh impul- 


Music, in which she was high. ; 


) 


He was absorbed in his profession, and | 


a blight upon the higher ' 


ses of her loving nature crushed out upon the do- 


mestic hearth—to fecl as she felt, the gush of over- 


powering emotion at this act of attention from her 
) 


husband. 


Little things! Who shall name their valuc? In 


the household, where tender hearts are gathered, 
there is a mighty power around them for good or 
evil. Little things! how many hearts are haunted 
by their memory ! 

“I will go with pleasure,” she said, after a few 


moments’ silence; and Mordaunt knew nothing of 


the struggle within. The carriage came to th 
door; he took her hand tu lead her to it. le gave 
directions for some slight alteration in the harne 

and still held her hand within his own. When all 


She was the sister of my 


, too. 


He told her many circumstances connected | 
with the early history of Mrs. Howard during din- | 


It was a little matter, 


ee 
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165 
was ready he handed her in, carefully arranged 
| her dress ; and because a cool wind had sprang up, 
' sent in for a warmer shawl to protect her. He put 
_ it around her himself; and when Lucy longed to 
thank him, tears came instead of words, and she 

could not do it. In good humor with himself and 
| her, Mordaunt talked with the utmost animation, 
and Lucy gained confidence from his cheerful 
tones. He was delighted to have Eleanor come ; 
, was happy that Lucy was willing to welcome her, 
_and something akin to pleasure sprang up in his 


‘ heart for the first time since his marriage. 


* Tlow old,” said Lucy, “ is your cousin Elea- 
nor ?” 


would not tell. Ella has a weak point there, and 


| does not like to hear she is nearer thirty than twen. 
i ty. 
‘ unmarried. 


It is odd enough that it should be so, and she 
Almost the only fault I could ever 


, charge her with, was a little too much anxiety on 
| that subject. 
Lucy hoped it would be so, and expressed her | 


But I love her dearly, and have 
always had a brother’s interest in her welfare.” 

* You think her manners very good?” inquired 
Lucy. 

‘1 do, indeed ;—perhaps a little, a very little 
too much freedom in them; yet it must be con- 
: fessed, it becomes her charmingly. If you and 
she, Lucy, could make an exchange, it would be 
for the benefit of both, I think.” 

He spoke very kindly—and ealkd her Lucy, 


' 


“We shall see,” she said. ‘ But, Mr. Mor- 


‘ . 
; daunt, will you remember for me, that [ am young, 
' have always lived with my father in retirement, 


and have had no opportunity of acquiring the man- 
ners youso much admire?” 


“Twill remember anything you wish, if you 


this beautiful view.” 


He threw it off himself, and gave Lucy his 
hand, while she rose with a ery of astonishment 
and delight at the wonderful scene spread out before 
her. She had been traveling up many hundred 
fect, and now looked down upon a scene that na- 
| ture had clothed in glory and beauty, with the 
many-colored robe of autumn around it with a 


setting sun shedding its golden light upon the for- 


| est trees in the mighty woodland stretching down 


the mountain’s side, and its magical touch linger- 
| ing over a stream of still water, that lay in its 
| loveliness like a babe among the clouds. ‘The val- 
ley that skirted the borders of that clear river, 
seemed a spot for love and poetry to dwell in, and 
- over all was the inexpressible charm of distance 
and silence ! 

Lucy said—* Beautiful?” and she said no more. 
Who can talk when the heart is swelling ready to 
burst its prison bounds, and is going up with the 
incense of an unspeakable gratitude to Him who 
made it all? 

Mordaunt knew she felt it; he saw the bright, 
wondering eyes soften, and the long lashes droop 
to hide the quick-coming tears. 

* We have found one point of sympathy between 
us, Lucy,” he gently said. 


She smiled. ‘There is a happiness too deep for 
words—a happiness we fear to interrupt, lest it 


leave us too soon Tle had called her Lucy again 3 


there seemed a softening of that drear coldness 
that had lain so heavily on her spirit. 
her side, and his voice was low and kindly in its 


~_ 


_ 


He was by ‘ 
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J rare beauty—one othe h would move 
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tones. Lew tered. him with ‘the first love of a 
young and tender heart, my reader; and if you 
cannot tell her feelings, I cannot tell them unto 
you. 

There came the sound of horses rapidly driven, 
and a light and elegant earriage drew up to the 
side of their own. 

“ Eleanor !” exclaimed Mordaunt ; “is it pos- 
sible that is you?” 

** Quite possible. I am delighted to meet you 
so unexpectedly, and am on my way to your house 
rather sooner than I intended. 
sisted on coming round to see this view.” 

The gentlemen knew each other. Mordaunt 
introduced his wife. Miss Howard was cordial, 
and hoped they would be very good friends. After 
the view had been sufficiently admired, Miss How- 
ard- expressed a wish to drive forward first, and 
with a laughing kiss of her hand, promised to re- 
ceive them at home. In a moment, the high met- 
tled horses of Mr. Ellwood were off and Lucy ana 
Mordaunt drove on at a more sober rate. 

{Concluded in our next. J 
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RANDOM GLEANINGS 
No. 5. 

Once more, Kate, am I out of the pent up city, | 
with its noise, its dust and its heat. I have thrown 
aside for a few days the cares of business which of 
late have clogged my way and like a wild brook 
which falling down the mountain side, has been 
impeded in its onward course by rocks and broken 
branches at last reaches the meadow land, and 
there move gently onward through fields of wild 
flowers, 


green herbs and waving grasses—thus 


doth my life at present flow as peacefully. I drop 
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up a sunny hill, supennded with sweet See | 
robed in pure white with a silken zone about her 
waist dyed in the violets hue with one arm raised 
and holding in her outstretched hand a moss rose- 
bud, she cast a lingering look behind her, where 
flowers of various kind were budding into beauty, 


; dropped the bud and as she did, a little silvery sum. 
,mer cloud passed o’er the blue of heaven and 


Mr. Ellwood in- | 


| 
| 


‘ of promise. 
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; 
; 
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} 


me down at morning under the shade of seme old } 


" ; { 
tree and wile away the hours listening to the song | 


of the wild-bird tuning its cheerful notes in the 
wavering boughs above my head—or hearkening 


to the hum of the golden breasted summer bee as | 


flitting from the lowly clover to the sweet wild brier 
it wins their fragrance from them—then I hear the 
buzz ol insects as they pass along upon their “ voy- 
above me stir and they tel! sweet tales one to the 
other. 
Kate, but mine is not the power, thou shoulds’t 
lie under the green trees and list to them thyself— 


unto thy mind, visions of childhood’s years would 
come thronging to thy heart, and voices which 
have long been hushed, and eyes which have long 
been closed, and hands which long since ceased to 
return the gentle pressure will once more be heard ; 
will once more iook upon us, and will once more be 
clasped in our own. 


I wandered away this morning, Kate, into the 


shrouded for a moment the brightness of her eye 
she bowed her head as if in prayer then turning 
towards the summit, a joyful smile illumed her 
face she pointed to the full blown roses there—twin- 
ing amid them were young buds and the soft-wind 
whispered to my willing ear that they were “ buds 
” °Twas a sweet vision, Kate, and 
when I woke the only sound I heard to break the 
sabbath stillness of the air was the young brook 
murmuring its gentle song beside me, the birds hid- 
den among the leaves nestle near each other, the 
kine had sought the shade of branching trees and 
stood with downcast head chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies—the insect’s hum was hushed 
and even the bee that earnest seeker after wealth 
sought respite from his toil within the lily’s cup.— 
Slowly I raised my eyes and through the boughs 
above I marked the blue of heaven, and thought to 
see that vision pictured there. I raised my head 
from the green mound and resting on my elbow 
gazed about—the sun was high in heaven and the | 
shadow’s—(next to woman's love most true and 
changeless,—) told the hour of noon. 

Methinks, Kate, that this is not all a vision but 
that I shall one day, and that day not far distant, 
behold that fair face which is even now enamelled 
on my heart for more than once in my dreams, 


} have I seen it and it hath always come to me when 


my heart was filled with pure thoughts, it hath 


hovered round my couch at night and bro’t joy with } 


it, it hath come at morning's hour, and at evening’s 
close, but yet in the material form have I seen it 
not, you'll say, Kate, that I’m a wild dreamer and 


conjure up bright beings in my brain and wish that | 
they had life—it may be so and yet I cannot but | 


believe that this fair spirit lives and I shall be able 
one day, Kate, to tell you, I have found ner, 

‘* Farewell! Barry.—Sunday, } before 5.’ 

Such were the words which met my eye on go- 


| ing into my room last Monday morning and whom 
age of life’—one summer day, and then the leaves 


; one but my friend J.8.5 
Would that I could interpret them to thee, 


think you, Kate, wrote those words unto me? No 
Alas ! he had that day 
left me to go upon a life long journey—he would 


| take another friend unto him who would be nearer 


‘and dearer to him than myself the tie which had 
their murmurings would call up pleasent memories / 


80 fong bound us was about to be severed and that 


; by his own doing—I had not sought it, I had not 


) 


wished for it, but I had long foreseen that the 
chain of friendship which bound us was day by day 


; growing weaker and that he would soon loose it 


and take upon himself another chain, a golden 


chain which some call Love and others Matrimony | 


' —in sad truth, Kate,my friend was about to be mar - 


woods and falling upon the grass at the foot of a | 


noble elm, I strove to read * Hirst’s” Endymion, 
but like Endymion the fragrant sweets overpowerd 
me and soon I lost myself in sleep and a face like 
unto Dian’s swept ac 


oss my vision, it was full of 


a poet’ s soul 


\ to harmony and cre ate within a iy: r’ s mind a 


) picture one might worship—twas a fair maiden 


aa — from her identi stood halfway 


ried. 


I took up the paper that bore his farewell and | 


noted how it was written the first part was in bold 
legible characters as if he had made up his mind 
that the would do it 
menfully but it tapered off at the end, and the “ y” 
of the ** Barry” 
day” 


first day of week might be expected to, appeared 


thing must be done and he 


was small 


as if its place was a considerable way behind 
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and weak—the “ Sun. | 
instead of looking valiant, as it ought and the ' 


Saturday * end the } 1 before 5 5” was so feeble and 
} indistinct that a conscientious man would hardly 
| be willing to make oath that it had ever been there. 
Poor J. how his hand must have trembled when 
| he wrote it and how his heart must have beaten,— 
his eyes no doubt were dim but whether with tears 
or not I can not say, I can only surmise. What 
must have been his feeling when he quit that room 
where he had passed a part of his bachellor life—I 
should like to have analized them, I should liked 
} to have seen whether joy or sadness were most 
predominant. Methinks at such a time my thoughts 
would be more of sorrow than of mirth and yet 
would it not be grief but would “ resemble sorrow, 
only as the mist resembles the rain,” and no doubt 
a ray of sunshine would come across my sou! which 
would scatter the mist far away and I should then 
behold only the blue heaven.-so doubtless was it with 
my old bachellor friend. But he is gone now, Kate, 
| and nought remains for me, but to—Lucy whis- 
pers in my ear—** go and do likewise” no! I thank 
you Miss Lucy—I have not yet found the one 
whom I would call by that holy title “ wife.” For 
it is something worthy of much consideration in 
choosing one who will joy with your joys and 
grieve with your grief—and in whose love you will 
| find an antidote from all sorrow—but the vision of 
an unknown face is forever stealing o'er my dreams 
and till I find that face in life you may deem me 
always the staid sober bachellor I have ever been. 
The roses have almost gone, Kate, and ere the 
| last one vanishes I will once more be a denizen of 
the great city—a patronizer of Omnibuses and a 
; vain seeker after cool breezes and fresh air, the 
; shady side of strects will become my green trees, 
and music ground out by penny’s worth from tra- 
| velled organs, my melody of summer birds. But 
| I'll live through it all and treasure in my memory, 
, the green spots of the summer, the days passed in 
} sweet converse with those [ love, Dame nature and 
the birds. 


June, 1848. 








Barry Gray. 





MASSOBLAANT 


A CROW AND A MUSCLE. 


A FABLE. 


Tuere was one of our royston crows, that lay 


battering upon a muscle, and could not for his blood 
break the shell to come at the fish. A carrion crow, 
in this interim, comes up, and tells him, that what 
he cuvuld not do by force, he might do by stratagem. 
Take this muscle up in the air, says the crow, as 
high as you can carry it, and then let him fall upon 
) that rock there; his own weight, you shall see 
shall break him. The Roystoner took his advice, 
and it succeeded accordingly ; but while the one 


was upon wing, the other stood lurching upon the 
} ground and flew away with the fish. 
THE MORAL. 


When an interested person gives you advice, al. 


ways consider he has an ulterior object in view. 
_ Never consult with a lawyer on the necessity of 
| going to law, if you do you will certainly rue it. 
There are many carrion crows in the world in all 
, classes of society as well as in that of lawyers and 
it behooves every one to be on their guard. 
It very much reminds us of political actions ; 


rion crows who are waiting for the muscle to fall. 
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vox populi vox Dei, I hold to be a misnomer, for ¢ 
the voice of the people is often the voice of the car- © 
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The senshi are very qvatail for their public services 
and their disinterrested advice until the muscle is ; 
gone. And then when another muscle is found | 
(one is generally found about every 4 years) they 
but go to another crow who also takes care to profit 
his own advice what pity we could not get along 
without these carrion crows. 


— iD © Oto — 
A NEW READING OF AN OLD WORD. 

A GENTLEMAN traveling “ down east” lately, in 
a one.horse wagon, chanced to stop at a small 
country tavern which rejoiced in the possesion of 
a very intelligent Irish ostler. Handing the reins } 
to this worthy as he alighted, the traveler requested } 
the man to take his horse in the stable and bait 
him. ' 

“ Sure, an’ I will, yer honor, 
Milesian briskly, and away he went. 

In about half an hour, the gentleman having re- 
freshed himself sufficiently, naturally concluded 
that his four-footed servant was in equally good | 
care, accordingly ordered his team to the door. 

The horse was panting and trembling. 

“* What's the matter with my horse ? asked the 
stranger. ‘* What have you been doing to him? 

** Ounly what yer honor ordered me.” 

** He don’t look as if he’d had any thing to eat,” 

‘* Ts it ait yer honor said ?” 

“ To be sure.” 

“* Sorra the word like it did yer honor say to me 
More betoken yer honor tould me tu bate the baste, 
and not to ate him!” 

““ Why, you stupid rascal ! what have you been 
doing ?” 

« Och? jist tied him to the stable with a halter | 
then I out with a hickory stick, and bate him till 
me arm was used out.” 

We need not record the comments of the traveled | 
upon this proceedure, but it is needless to add they | 
were not of a complimentary character. 








” answered the 


— + @ Gato —. { 
LESSON TO NEWSPAPER BORROWERS. 

Time: Satuarday morning, cight o’clock scene : 
The breakfast table. 

A rap is heard at the door, and the newspaper is | 
for a few moments opencd before the fire. ** Come, | 
John, it wont do to dry it long, for I see neighbor 
Snooks is sending his son after it.” Another rap 
atthe door. “ Father wants to know if you will 
just lend him the newspaper five minutes; if you 
aint done with it he will send it right back. He 
only wants too see if the brig Star has been heard 
from, what our ‘Tom went in.” “ Tell your father 
the brig is not reported.” Home he trips and as | 
speedily returns. ‘ Mother wants to know who | 
was buried yesterday, can’t you lend it to her just 
two minutes?” * Tell your mother that all the | 
deaths this week are Mr. ,and a child of 
Mr ”’ In a few moments another rap— 
“ Sister Ssrah wants to know if any body’ married | 





this week, and uncle Josh wants to know if there is 
any auction to day, and father wants to know ; 
what the news is from Virginia, aunt Snooks wants | 
to know if there is any more pretty stories about that | 
Jarvis woman ; if you can’t spare the paper, why 
can’t you jest write down what there is, just cause 
I dont want to keep running back and forwards 


” 


so——.” ‘ Here my lad, here take this paper 


LO O\- 


| one on the right is the Pope, 


to our friend, 


— — —— — eee 


whey morning at 8 o'clock, siocleatey, when you 
come to borrow the next.” ‘Ten applications on 
Saturday by borrowers, all sent to neighbor Snooks 
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with a particular caution to return it there when | 


done with. Monday morning, a rap at the door, 
and the boy with the paper is ushered in :—‘ Moth- 
er says it is too much plague to keep the paper all 
the week, people keep coming arter it so. 
— 93D O to — 
HOW TO MARRY. 

Tue old codger of the N. Y. Sunday Times, thus 
talks of marriage : Matches are made in heaven, 
and at balls ; we may as well drop a hint to gen- 
tlemen likely to become Benedicts. Many men se- 
lect a woman—this is the good, sterling 
est English designation for a female, for her beauty. 
It isa mistake policy. Beautiful women fade like 
flowers, a talented women is the wife for any man. 
Somebody may say that a combination of beauty 
and talent is what men seck for.—Vain search ! 


hon- 


Those qualities may often exist in one person, but 
not for any length of time. A pretty woman is 


‘ 
sure to pride herself upon her personal charms, and | 


sacrifice the display of whatreal talent she may 
have to their exclusve sway, and at last beauty 
and mind disappear altogether —The plain woman 
of cultivated inteliect remains with all her origi- 
nal attractions to the day of her death. Old age 
does not dim the lustre of her mental jewels, nor 
rob her person of graces that never existed. The 
wife capable of rendering the honeymoon a_per- 
petual matter, is the homely, prudent, careful 
creature, whose intellect is her chief recommenda. 


tion. The moral of all this is “ avoid a pretty 


woman !” Will the ugly ones yote us a card of 
thanks ? 
— oD ¢ Cato — 
ANECDOTE. 


Wuen the celebrated George Buchnan was in 


| France, the king took him to view his picture gal- 


ery. At length they stopped before a picture rep. 


' resenting the crucifixion. 


“ That, sir,” said the king, “ is our Saviour ; the 
and the one on the 
left is myself.” 

** Tam much obliged to your majesty, 


replied 
George, “ for the information you have given me; 


, for though I have often heard that our Savior 


was crucified between two theives, 1 never knew 
who they were before.” 
— +) 6 to — 
THE JOCKEY AND THE JUDGE. 
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be very odlenite on the epuilin, whether a man 
who dies before he has settled with his creditors, 
may be considered to have shown an undue pre- 
ference, in paying the debt of Nature before his 
other liabilities ? 

—- 8) ¢ Cato — 

So.itoquy.—* If there is any body under the 
canister of the Heavens, that I hold in utter ex- 
crescence,” said Mrs. Partington, * it is a slanderer, 
going about like a vile boa-constrictor, circulating 
his camomel among honest folks. I always know 
It seems that Belza- 
bub had starnped him with his private signal, and 
every thing he looks at appears to turn yaller.” 

“T wisn you would give me that gold ring on 
your finger,” saida village dandy to a country 
girl, “ for it resembles the duration of my love for 
you—it has no end.” 

** Excuse me, sir,” said she, * I choose to keep 
it, for it is likewise emblematical of my love four 
you—it has no beginning.” 


—0 50 @ Ceo 


Beavtirut is the dying of the sun, when the last 


hii by his phizmahogany. 


song of the birds fades in the lap of silence ; when 
the island of the clouds are bathed in light, and the 
first star springs up over the grave of day. 
— 75D 6 Gato — 
‘* Au,dear doctor, how is my wife to-day?” The 
doctor shook his head and said—* you must pre- 


pare for the worst.” “ Whet,” said the husband, 


{ . . . 
\ * is she likely to get over it !” 


A jupGe who was not very celebrated for his ; 


humanity, being on the western circuit of England, 
wanted a pair of carriage horses, and sent to Exe. 


—° 5 ¢ Cato — 
Loox not mournfully into the past, it cannot re- 


turn ; wisely improve the present, it is thine ; go 


forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, and 
with a manly heart. 


——5 6 Cito -— 
Letters Containing Remitlanees, 


Recewwedat this Ofice,ending Wednesday last deducting the 
amount of postage pard, 


G. H.G. South Trenton, N. ¥.$1,00; C. 
Cr. $1.00; J. W. 8. South Schodack, 
Saccarappa Me, $2,00. 


WARAIAGES.: 


In this city, on the 14th ult. by the Rev. E. Holmes, of 
Nassau, Janes 8. Sluyter, Esq. of New-York, to Sarah, eldest 
daught er of Hus gh McClellan, Es sq of this city. 

In Mattituck, ‘Suffolk Co. L. 1. on the evening of T hursday, 
the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hamlin, Clark W. Bryan, Editor 
of the “ Gavel,” to Miss Frances S. Reeve, of the former 


lace. 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 2lst ult. Edward O. Holley, originally 
from Salisbury, Coun. and formerly Sheriff of Colambia Co. 
in the 66th year of his age 

The subject of this she rt notice came from a family uniting 


A. Bethlehem, 
N. Y $8,00; I. C. 


; pensenel onde swinent with many advantages appertaining to a 


ter, where a couple were found and taken on trial. | 


During the term of probation one of them unfor- 
tunately died, and the judge sent for the dealer to 
communicate the disaster, as well us to learn the 
extent of the pecuniary loss. Upon the job mas- 
ter making his appearance, the judge said, “* Well, 
Mr. , this is an unfortunate business; what is 
to be done?” The dealer stroked his forelock, and 
with a professional bow, replied, * It is indeed un- 





fortunate, my lord, but I were sure them hanimals 
, 4 ,. 
ould never live long, as soon us I know’d 
,” 


your 

lordship had em on trial. 
—°+59 $ Gato — 

A Nice Point or Law.—It has been suggested 

Mr. Bricfless, 


that his opinion would 


public education Aud had he enjoyed the latter advantage, 


as did other members of it, he had not failed achieving equal 


{ eminence in thet. several departments, labors and professions. 


Yet was he a man of fine natural capacitv—much conver 
sational power—witty and agreeable. Original in thought, 
conception and expression, w ith a turn of mind for mec hanies 


and its chiselling arts—full of quaint conceits, generous to a 
fault, kind and ucighborly—of great bodily strength, of which 
an instance would be recited did space permit 

The late eloquent and distinguished divine. Rev. Dr. Horace 
Holley, onee pastor of the church in Hollis street, Boston, 
better be own perhaps, as President,of the Transylvania Uni 
ve , Kentucky—wus a brother, as was also the late Myron 
is ley, of this State. The late member of the present Con 
gress, of the sume name, his nephew, died atthe south, of 
Consumption, ere he had hardly taken his seat. ‘I'wo broth 
ers reimna One in New-York, the other in Salisbury, M. C. 

In thills e\ ( the 12 vit. of Consumption, Mrs 
Laura M. Jordan, wi PWm. Ud lan, aged W. yenrs 

Atm) rlov Col. Co i e lith ult. My Eliza | 
NX wif iJ i N dolly 

lnG t,on the 4th Mrs. Phebe } ¥, widow of th 
late Jol ; of r v f hera 

Ins ‘ wn i th ult. Mrs. Elizalet! fe of 
> luroer he Jist ! t 

att. 
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Original Poetry. 
Forthe Rural! Repository. 
THE RETURN OF PEACE. 


BY ISAAC COBB. 


; 
} 
i 
: 
; 


Tuov patron of friendship, thou sister of love, 
Oh angel of Peace ! we await thy return ; 

For thee when we view on the wings of the dove, 
The fires in our dwellings more cheerily burn. 


We knew thee of old and enjoyed thy repose, 
When Scandal was mute and Contention at rest ; 

Then our lovers were many and few were our fues, 
The spoiler unroused at ambition's behest. 





But now thou appearest with smiles on thy cheek, 
The waters of gladness our cups overflow ; 

Our friends and our brothers their kindred will seek, 
Whose eyes when we meet with emotions shall glow. 
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The olive thou bearest the token shall be, 

That the strife with its carnage and ruin is o'er ; 
Oh! never again in the thoughts of the free, 

May prowess and might be connected with gore. 


Oh welcome! thrice welcome! companion of joy ; 
Our homes will be happier. far, than they were, 

When the news froin the field did but come to destroy 
The hopes we had cherished with fondness and care. 


Alus! there were some whom we loved as ourselves, 
Who left us, but ah! shall we see them again ? 
Their gifts of affection still lie on our shelves, 
Those sacred remembrances! let them remain. 


The youth that presented that locket of hair, 
That love to the absent might oft-times recur, 
Now rests from his tronbles, ask sympathy where, 

But who will impart consolation to her ? 


We utter a prayer to the God of the world, 
Oh may our petition be heard at the throne, 

That thy banner, oh Peace! may be proudly unfurled, 
That war may no more on our borders be known. 


Ye sons of Columbia ! noble and brave, 
Contend ye no longer for glory or gold, 

Leave this to corruption and that to the grave, 
Unworthy a sigh from the true and the bold. 


AAP 
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Your armor bring forth and prepare to engage, 
With hands and with souls, in a holier cause, 


By wisdom directed and counselled by age, 


And cheered with support from republican laws. 


POO 


Assist ye the fallen, enlighten the blind, 
And consecrate temples to Freedom and Truth ; 
Encourage al! hearts in the progress of mind, 
And seek ye the moral advancement of youth. 


Anticipate then the illustrious day, 


ee 


When war shall be learned by the nations no more, 
The rifle and sword if preserved from decay, 


Augmenting some strange, antiquarian store. 


All confident Hope shall your energies raise, 
And love the bright seraph shall conquer your fues, 
Till the waste and the valley shall echo with praise, 
And the dosolate widerness “ bloom as the rose.” 
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$ The happy dominion of Shiloh at hand, 
The era in verse and in prophecy sung, 
When Peace shall prevail on the sea and the land. 
Salvation the theme ofthe harp and the tongue. 
Gorham, Me. 1818. 
—_o2r2 ¢ Coxeeo —- 
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THE CHILD AND HIS SISTER. 


Tue radiant flowers were blossoming, the birds were soaring 


high, 


6 The pearly dew drops glittered bright, the wild brook rippled 


by, 
And morning incense from the flowers 


breeze, 
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was wafted on the 
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In solemn harp-like melody, *mong heather hummed the | 


bees. 

A little child with sunny hair and eyes of tender light, 

And smiles like beauteous sun beams, so pure and strangely 
bright ; 

A hue was on his lovely cheek which the crimson rose out- 
vied, 

With thoughtful brow and drooping lids he sat by the rivulets 
side. 


Which she has now twined round the forehead pale, of the 
giver, cold in death ! 


, O how unlike the joyous one, who sat by the streamlet bright, 
/ With roseate cheeks so fresh and warm, and eyes of azure 


light, 


| How peacefully he slumbers there, how tranquil is that sleep, 


His hands were filled with forest flowers with lucid dew-drops | ; ’ 
) ‘Their pale and yellow leaves resign, and the pensively whis- 


wet, 

The iris, daisy, the eglantine, and pale white violet ; 

And musical was that sweet voice, so full of childhood's 
mirth, 

Like an angel bright that dear one seemed, come down to 
gladden earth ; 

And a garland sweet of those perfumed flowers, that gentle 
one did braid, 

And shadows fell on his snowy brow, from the dark trees’ 
massy shade, 

Where the brightly trembling sunbeams, crept the parted 
boughs between, 

And sighing breezes whispered through their foliage of green, 

That wreath of fragrant blossoms he wove ‘neath the bending 
tree, 

Was for his lovely sister, who once was glad and free, 

Sut sickness now had paled her cheek and no more could 
she rejoice, 

Yet o’er her face came a faint low smile, as she heard his 
soothing voice. 

“QO! sister dear here’s a wreath of flowers, I've gathered 
fresh and new, 

I culled them in the forest wild, in the garden and glen for 
you ; 

O! take them dearest sister, and bind them on your brow, 

For Lam weary and fain would rest in quiet slumber now ; 

And lay on thy pillow my aching head and my burning 
cheek to thine, 

For they say ere long to the cold cold earth we must thy dear 
form resign ;"’ 

And tears fell fast from his lovely eyes, like vernal showers 
of rain, 

*O! dearest sister when you die, will you not come again 7” 

His sister raised her tearful eyes, and said in a soothing tone, 

Weep not dear brother, weep not fur me, although you're 
left alone, 

For Jesus loves you and will bless thee, dearest, when I’m 
gone, . 

Though unseen, | will be near thee when flowers have my 
grave o’ergrown.” ; 

The gentle child, in sadness closed his blue and tearful eyes, 

And pensive sleep stole o’er his lids, with faint and low- 
breathed sighs, 


While roses there, their petals shower and loved ones o'er 
him weep. 

Autumn arrives with its mellow light, and the fading mourn- 
ful trees 


pering breeze 

Tells of'departed pleasures, while one in sadness mourns 

With marble cheek and pensive eye and still to memory turns. 
* * * * * * * * * 

But now that form has passed away, like a star from the 
morning sky, 

Hushed is the beating of her heart, and closed that radiant 
eye, 

They miss her there in the church-yard green, and in the 
forest wild ; 

They look in vain for they meet no morte that pure and sainted 
child, 

A charm is taken from the glen, since the loved ones ure 
gone from sight, 

On wings of snow-white beauty, they roam in worlds of light, 

But the silvery brook glides tranquilly on, beneath the forest 
shade, 

Regardless of the frail fair things that wither droop and fade. 

Westfield, N. Y. 1048. M. F. B. 





New Volume, September, 1847. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wel. 24, Commencing Sept. 25, 18.47. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, ¢ Yriginal 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume ofthe Rurat 


; Revosrrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 


| allthat have favored us with their patronage. 


Which his full heart could not contain, his anguish was so | 


deep, 


But white-robed angels hovered round that pure and tranquil | 


sleep 

One with bright waving pinions, came to him from the sky, 

And gazed in tenderness on his face, aud saw the tear in his 
young eye, 

And whispered “ pure and sinless one come away and be at 
rest, 

lor grief hath clouded thine innocent brow, and sorrow is in 
thy breast.” 

And softly said the sleeper, “ I come, I come to thee, 

A band of shining seraphs, on flowery hills I see, 

They all ure waiting there for me~—oh! can this be a dream 7” 

Softly the rose from his young cheek fled like daylight’s part 
ing beam, 

Ile unclosed his eyes, they knew too well by their unearthly 
light, 

That o’er that peerless flower had come a fatal withering 
blight. 

His lips he moved and whispering said, “ sweet sister come 

with me, 


O see how beautiful! I must go—farewell, we'll come for 
thee, 


When the summer leaves are pale ank dead, and the flowers 


droop to decay, 


Then we shall come on shining wings to waft thee far away!” 

. ' ‘ , } P . le ‘ , i P % 

[lis b eyes closed, a pearly tear on his cheek of marble 
shone, 

A tear from afiection’s fountain, that he must leave alone 


His sister, for whom at morni: g dawn he twined a fluwery 


wreath, 


ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” cireulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe 1lth, 12th, J6th, 17th, Isth, 19th, 
20th, 2st, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 
as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 


| remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 


the back numbers furnished to new 


Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty FourCopiesfor#15,00 
Seven do. $5.00 Thirty do. $18.00 
Ten do. $7.00 Thirty-Five do. £20.00 
Fifteen do. $10.00 Forty do. 22,00 
Twenty do. $13,00 Fifty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents. 


Those who send &5 or 87, fora Club, can have one of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis;) those who send $10, or 
S15, two: those who send $20, three ; 
$25 or over, four. 


and those who send 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers. forthe 


24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 


price, each subseriber in such town to receive the Repository 
puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. 

Names ofsubscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


x7" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
subscribers during the 
year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N.Y. 1847 


XP EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re- € 


quested togive the above a few insertions, ur at least a notice 


and receive Subscriptions. 
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